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The CHi\.IMAN (Nigeria) s I declare open tiae two hundred sind thirty-first 
plenary meeting of ^ the Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament* 

Lord CHALFONT (United Kingdom) s In the course of our deliberations here 
in Geneva it has often occurred to me that we "behave in some ways not unlike the 
Greeks of classical mythology. Because they could not bring themselves to believe 
that war and pestilence and dissension on ea,rth could possibly be their own faoult, 
they blamed those calamities on the Furies ^ vrhose task it wa.s to inflict the 
vengeance of the gods on suffering mankind. We^ too^ seem sometimes to have 
fallen into the habit of believing that the ills and dangers of the- world and its 
wars a,nd dissensions are never our faiiitj but always someone else's. 

Andj of course^ the ancient Greeks never called the Furies by their real name. 
They caJled them instead the Eumenides — the Kindly Ones — hoping that this would 
appease their wrath and make them go away. In the same way we seem to have 
devised a whole new set of names for the dangers that face us. ¥e talk of 
"proliferation" and "dissemination" and "access to nuclear weapons" as though in 
some way these ei^iphemiisms might make the dangers less real and less pressing. But. 
of course they do not • 

As we move towards the end of our present session here it might be well to ask 
ourselves what we have achieved^ and^ where we have failed^ to ask ourselves why. 
In the two matters that we were charged by the United Nations Disarmament Commission 
to treat with the greatest sense of urgency we. seem^ for the. moment.^ to have reached 
deadlock-. I believe that we ha.ve failed to realize that we have been discussing 
here J not abstract concepts of strategy and international politics ^ but the issue 
of whether we shall survive or perish. 

I suppose we must accept now that we shall not before we leave Geneva, 
pres-umably in a few days' time^ achieve raiy real agreement in any of the matters we 
came Here to discuss. But it might be worth our while to look at some of the 
reasons for our lack of progress a,nd to see if we can find some basis for serious 
negotiations in the future. 

Let us look first at the problem which I still believe to be the most crucial 
of all the issues that confront us — the sprea.d of nuclear weapons. Nothing that 
has been said inside or outside this conference room has altered my conviction that, 
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unless we can bring about an international agreement to stop and reverse the 
nuclear arms race^ we shall face sooner or later certain disaster. Indeed the 
events that have taken place in the world in the past few days have . strengthened 
my,, belief that if we want to do something before it is. too late we had better do 
it soon. 

I have, said from time to time the.t I was not clear avbout what, exactly stood 
in the way of an agreement » The representative of the Soviet Union, Mr. Tsarapkin, 
had made.j it seemed to me^ some vague and imprecise remarks about access by West. 
Germany to nuclear weapons ^ and I asked him to be m.ore explicit • I must confess 
that I am no longer in any doubts In his speech on J Septem.ber and in the speech 
of the Polish representative on 2 September it became quite clear to me what 
stands between us and any possibility of agreement* It is^ to put the matter at 
its very simplest 9 a basic difference of approach and interpretation about the 
nature of military alliances^ Mr, Goldblat said last Thursdays 

"It is no use discussing the intricacies of political , legal or stragegic 

aspects of ...o sharing nuclear weapons^ for there should bp no sharing," 
He went on% 

"It is no use pondering over where the line should be drawn .... or for that 

matter over how large a margin should be accorded to the ¥est German nuclear 

strivings 9 for the ban should be .... absolute." 

(EI\TDC/PV.229 9 p. 7) ^ 

In his speech on 7 September Mr. Tsarapkin was equally uncompromising, saying 
.(ENDC/PV.23O5 p. 7) that the real danger lay in the plans of the Western Alliance 
and that there was no hope of arriving at a.^ agreement on. the basis of the" draft 
tabled by the United States (ENDC/152.).. 

So now we know exactly where we are. The objection of the Soviet Union and 
its allies is not, a.fter all, to the MLP or to the ./lEP, or to any other specific 
prop-osal now being discussed in the f/^festern Alliance. It is not an objection to 
the stationing of nuclear weapons on German territory or to physical contact between 
German troops and nuclear missiles. It is much more than that. What we are being 
told, shorn of its polemics and loaded phrases about militarism and revanchism, is 
that if we want an agreement to jjrevent the further spread of nuclear weapons we 
must abandon any plans to alter our strategic arrangements inside the Westeom 
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Alliance o To meet the fears in the communist countries of German nuclear 
amhitions we must undertake o in the North Atlantic Treaty Or^'aniaation^ to maintain 
the status quo ^ permanently and immutably • 

I realize that is is no use saying again^ as I have said many times before, 
that this view of West Germany as a lurking menace to the security of the Soviet 
Union is distorted and grotesque • I could repeat once more, at great lengthy the 
.firm resolve of my Government never to take part in any arrangement that would 
place the control of nuclear weapons in the hands of West Germany or any other 
non-nuclear Power, but I realize that if I did that I should be wasting your time 
and mine. But what I think must be said is that 5 if Mr, Tsarapkin really means to 
make total inertia in the Western Alliance a condition of a non-proliferation 
agreement^ he must know that the condition is unacceptable • And he must know that, 
if he puts forward conditions that a.re plainly unacceptable ^ many of us will' have 
second thoughts about the sincerity with which he seeks a non-proliferation 
agreement at all* 

I have no wish to defend military alliances or to justify their existence on . 
any moral grounds* I realize that the' world that we are looking for is one in' 
which the use of armed force ^ and therefore by definition the existence of military 
alliances 9 will be looked upon as a grotesque and intolerable a.berration of human 
behaviour* But that world is not with us yet* We still live in a world of nation 
States 9 each with its own sovereign interests and each willing to regard its 
military power as an extension of its national policy* So^ of course 9 we have 
alliances* 

The two greatest and most powerful allicinces in history are. NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact* They exist^ and they will continue to exist until we begin to reach some real 
agreement on disarmament c Their function is to ensure the collective defence and 
collective security of the countries belonging to. them* So far as the Western 
alliance is concerned this implies the concept of sharing — sharing of .costs and 
tasks 9 sharing of strategic responsibility ^ and Bhciring in the direction of weapons 
and forces* This^ to us^ is the real meaning of an alliance of free peoples. Each 
member expects to contribute to the strength and resources of the alliance 9 and 
each is entitled to take part in the discharge of its collective responsibilities* 
We have no fourth-rate members <, we have no inferior partners ^ we make no attempt to 
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impose a monolithic unity upon our allia^nce^ cur relationship is ha^sed upon Lord 
Acton's famous proposition^ "Freedom provokes diversity^ diversity preserves 
freedom*'. 

Of course it is fashionable to point out that no allia-nce now can be a 
partnership of equals so long as some of- its members have nuclear weapons and 
others have noto And that is exactly where the nucleus of the whole matter lies. 
If we 5 in the Western Alliance ^ expect the non-nuclear members to rely upon the 
collective security which the alliance provides s if^ in fact<, we want to give them 
no reason to seek the illusory security of national nuclear independence ^ we must 
ensure that they have a. full voice in the policies, and stratce^les of the alliance^ 
a voice consistent with the dignity of free a,nd sovereign States — and that 
includes West Germany with all the other free and sovereign States* 

It may be that the K'arsaw Pact is a different sort of organization — perhaps 
it is not a,n association in which responsibility is shared but one in which control 
is exercised on authoritarian or paternalistic rather than collective linese If 
it has become more egalitarian than it once appeared to be^ we have been given 
no evidence of this in the speeches of Mr* Tsarapkin and his colleag'ues of the 
Warsaw Pact*. Indeedj^ the United States . representative . Mr* Foster^ asked a number 
of what I thought were interesting and significant questions in his speech on 31 
August (EMDC/PVo228^ P*41) about the arrangements that have been made in the 
Warsaw. Pact for consultation^ Joint decisions and the supply of nuclear warheads. 
So far Mr* Tsarapkin has made no answer* 

I know that we often tend in this Committee to answer questions only when we 
have asked them ourselves or when they have been addressed to someone else* 
Perhaps I may be allowed to continue this deplorable practice by providing at 
least part of the answer to the questions addressed by Mr* Foster to Mr* Tsarapkin* 
I shall quote ^ if I may^ from a leading article in Pravda of 8 August* It sayss 
''In fulfilling its international duty the Soviet Union has taken 
upon itself the basic burden of expenditure on the organization of the 
common defence of the countries of socialism* It generously shares 
military experience and milita^ry technology with the fraternal countries, 
aids them in the preparation of officer cadres and in the perfectioning. 
of their armed forces* The Soviet Government actively participates in the 
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activity of" the ¥arsa-w Treaty Organization set up in connexion with the need 

for closer co-ordination of defence efforts of the countries of socialism 

in the face of the dan^^-er which is created "by the activity of the aggressive 

military bloc of imperialists — NATO*'' 

Now I think I am as well qualified as anyone else here to warn my • colleagues 
not to "believe everything they read in the newspapers. But we have ^ after all^ 
grown accustomed to regard leading articles in Pravda as having some relevance to 
official policy in the Soviet Uniono Indeed^ this article was entitled "The Noble 
Aims of Soviet Foreign Policy". It did not^ I have to admits explain exactly what 
i.t meant by "generouBly shares military experience and military technology" <> but 
it did use the phrase/ and I suspect that it will tax even Mr. Tsarapkin^s 
celebrated mental agdlity to explain the strange alchemy that makes sharing noble 
on the Bug and the Oder-Neisse^ but ignoble and provocative on the Rhine • I can 
only repeat^ for the benefit of all my colleagues here^ that our plans for 
sharing in the Western Alliance present no more danger to the Warsaw Pact than 
the "noble" arrangements referred to by Pravda present to us in the West. 

In this context I should like to refer to the great play made by the Polish 
representative 9 Mr. Goldblat^ with my reference to having fingers on the safety 
catch rather than on the trigger. His suggestion that the United Kingdom might 
be^ as he called it, trigger-happy (BNDC/pV. 229 ^ P»8) hardly deserves serious 
comment. The history of the past twenty-five years suggests that what "trigger- 
happiness" there has been in the world has generally speaking been elsewhere. 
No^ my. reason for using the analogy of the safety catch was that I hoped — 
obviously, optimistically — that it would reassure Mr. Goldblat and his colleagues 
about our intentions.- A safety catch on a loaded weapon is designed to ensure" that 
it is difficult to fire by accident or by misca,lculation§ and I hope, most 
devoutly^ that the nuclear weapons deployed in the territories of East-European 
countries have safety catches^ and I hope there are fingers on them too, — the 
more the better. 

I confess that I cannot follow the subtle reasoning which turns a state of 
affairs like that into something sinister and menacing. In the minds of most 
reasonable men the danger of nuclear spread lies not in where nuclear weapons are 
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physically placed^ or in whose soldiers look after thorny it lies in who has the 
power to use them. I do not pretend to know exactly what shape our arrangements 
in NATO will finally take^ but whatever the final a^rran^ements — I say this a^min 
my Government is determined that they shall not involve any element of transfer 
of nuclear control. We want^ sincerely and deeply, to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons not only . in Europe but anywhere in the world^^ c?.nd we are prepared 
to discuss the form and content of an agreement to this end and to try to reach 
a formula that will "satisfy the Soviet Union of our ^^ood faith. 

But I should be failing in my duty to this Conference if I did not make it 
clear thatj so fa,r as my Government is concerned^ the security of NATO and its 
members is not up for bargaining^ here or anywhere else. My friend ctnd colleag^ue 
in the United Nations^ Lord Caradon, is fond of quoting Abraham Lincoln's wordss 
"At all events, I must hcive some consciousness of being somewhere near 
rights I must have some standard of principle fixed within myself". 
However desperately we in the West may want and work for disarmament agreements ^ 
there are certain principles we will not compromise. 

I should like now to turn for a few minutes to the other matter to which we 
were directed to attach great urgency in this Committee — the extension of the 
test-ban Treaty to cover undergroiond tests. Here again there seems to 'je for the 
moment deadlock. The Soviet Union^ as Mr. Taarapkin again made clear on 7 
September (ENDC/PV. 230, p.8) ^ regards as quite unacceptable the international 
inspection arrangement regarded by the West as essential to an effective agreement 
on underground testing. Here again it is clearly a waste of time to rehearse at 
length the technical arguments which lead the West to its conclusion that some 
small measure of inspection is^ in the present state of scientific detection 
techniques 5 still necessary. Yet I must say that I found it very far from a waste 
of time listening to my colleague, Mr. Foster, as he presented the other day his 
extremely valuable paper on this subject (EWDC/pV.229, PP* 18 et seq .) . I feel 
bound to say that if the Soviet Union would produce a technical analysis of 
detection problems half as thorough and informative as that provided by the United 
States, many of our troubles might be overcome. 
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So far as the position of my own Government is concerned, British scientists 
have -been engaged for some time on a seismic research programme to examine the 
possihilities of a ne>^ .detection system. Using electronic data processings and a 
new system of beam-forming arrays, we set up experimental establishments in the 
United Kingdom and in collahoration with American scientists in the United States. 
It soon hecame apparent that a completely new concept could be applied to detecting 
and identifying earthquakes and that an underground test ban might be monitored" 
with a relatively small number of array stations. 

The next stage in the research was to study specific explosions and 
earthqual^es, using, the large arrays, and that phase is still continuing. But in 
spite of all the technical advances that have been made ~ and they have been 
considerable ~ British scientists, like their American colleagues, report that 
there still remains a residual number of seismic events at or above a seismic 
magnitude of 4 that could not be identified by remote seismological observations 
alone. This is the problem that still confronts us. It remains to be seen 
whether further research will significantly reduce the number of unidentifiable 
events^, and British scientists are willing to share their knowledge with this in 
mind. Indeed, some of their work has already been published, and all — I repeat, 
all — their findings are now being prepared for publication. I am arranging to 
circulate to my colleagues on the Committee a brief account of this-^. 

Although, as Mr. Foster pointed out in his statement of 2 September 
(ENr)C/PV.229, p. 21) and as I have myself just suggested, improved analysis of 
seismic records offers the hope of a useful increase in our capacity to identify 
underground events, we can hope for an even greater improvement if the analysis 
is based on recordings obtained not by just one country but by a global network 
of seismic stations. 



l/ Circulated as document ENI)C/l55 
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It is in this context that I should like to -welcome the Swedish initiative taken 
at our meeting of 10 August in calling for examination of the \iays and means by vhich 
international co-operation might be improved. I hope that other countries -will show 
similar readiness to consider the establishment of. advanced seismic stations on 
their soil. I should like also to commend to the Soviet Union Mrs* Myrdal'S proposals 
for technical talks., oven if;, a^j Jhe suggested^ they can deal only vith "one or two 
items, narrowly circumscribed" (ENDC/pVo222, p<,21)o We are of course becoming 
accustomed to the blank Soviet refusal to hold technical talks on the problems of 
verification. However^ I would find it hard to understand how the Soviet Qnion 
could justify rejecting this much more modest Swedish proposalo 

In his references to a ban on underground tests Mr. Tsarapkin was quite positive 
on one matter at least — his reaction to the proposal put forward by the 
representative of the United Arab Republic on 17 August for what might be called a 
partial underground test ban (ENDC/PVo22vi, ppo 9.9 10). This would involve the 
extension of the Moscow Treaty to cover underground testing beyond the threshold 
represented by a magnitude of 4-0 75? together with an uninspected moratorium on all 
other underground tests « Mr. Tsarapkin, on behalf of the Soviet Union, 
unequivocally supported that proposal and called upon all Powers to do the same 
(ENDG/PV.230, p.. 9)* Now I must admit that the proposal has some obvious attractions; 
and I can assure the Gominittee that my Government will give it full and detailed 
consideration o I must say, however, that it seems to me at first sight to present 
some difficulties. In the first place, we have learnt to be very wary of these 
partial measures as a substitute for more comprehensive agreemionts 5 and particularly 
of the moratorium, as a substitute for a formal treaty. 

An agreement of that sort would, to put the matter crudely, still leave room 
for cheating. I am not suggesting that anyone would cheat or that they would gain 
any great advantage from doing sOo But it does seem to me that any international 
agreement on arms control and disarmament that cannot be verified by national 
or international means contains within it dangerous seeds of suspicion and instability. 
It might be asked, therefore, . why not just extend the Moscow Treaty to cover tests 
above a certain magnitude and leave all other tests out of the reckoning? Well, 
that might be even more attra^'tive, and provided that it could be translated into 
effective treaty term,s there would seem to be no real argument against it. 
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But are vje sure that.xie know, exactly what this threshold concept involves.? The 
seismic magnitude . of . an . underground event, especially if it is one caused by an 
explosion, is a resolution of many factors s for example-, the geological structure of 
the site of the explosion and the technical means used to/reduce the shock, waves, such 
as decoupling ~ that is, detonating the explosion in a large cavity «. So the 
threshold is not a matter of such scientific exactitude as the reassuring figure of 
4»7$ seems to suggest. 

Here, as in other matters of scientific detection, there is room for. more and 
closer examination* And. I should like to ask.Mr, Taarapkin whether the. Soviet Union 
would be prepared to allow its scientists to take part with Western scientists in 
technical discussions designed to resolve this particular problem. If so, perhaps 
we might yet find. some, common ground in the very valuable and. const.inictive proposals 
put forward by the United Arab Republic. 

So much for the non-dissemination treaty and. the agreement to ban underground 
tests. Some people might say that we have not got very far this, summer in Geneva^ 
but I believe that we may have laid a foimdation f or. some fruitful discussions when 
we come. back here from New York. 

When I was talking of the non-dissemination, treaty a moment ago. I dealt .mainly 
with the need to arrive at some common ground between the Warsaw Pact countries and 
the West.. There, is of coi^irse another aspect of .the problem that is just as .important 
and miay in. the end be just as difficult to resolve. It is the need to reassure the 
non-nuclear Powers that their security will not be put permanently at risk .if they 
undertake not to manufacture or acquire nuclear weapons. This. has been a feature of 
many of the- speeches by the representatives of non-aligned cquntrieis, and the 
^1^5rcM&0^tativa of fiigeria, Mr* Obi, in his very perceptive speech of 31 August, put 
the matter most concisely when iae said that, it was not status^seeking that would drive 
non-nuclear Powers to acquire nuclear weapons — it ."would be a search for the. 
maximum possible security" (ENDC/PVo228, p. 14. ) c 

It has been suggested that one of the ways of providing this maximum security 
without the spread, of nuclear weapons is the provision of some. sort of guarantee 
extended to non-nuclear Powers which, elect to remiain so. Mto Goldblat raised a 
sig.^if leant but rather confusing point in this connexion, when, he compared the positions 
of non-nuclear States inside nuclear-armed alliances and non^-nuclear States that are ^ 
non-aligned, suggesting that .under a treaty of the sort tabled by the United States 
(ENDC/152) the non-aligned non-nuclear Powers vjould be the victims of some sort of 
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We too had considered that problem, and our tentative conclusions had been, not 
that non-nuclear States should be deprived of any form of nuclear protection and left 
to fare as best they could, but that a separate and concurrent effort should be made 
to see vjhat assurances could be devised and, more important, v)hat demand there was 
for them« As my Prime Minister said in the House of Commons on 16 December last 
years 

"We have in addition to deal sviftly and effectively \^ith the problem of 
providing some international safeguards to non-nuclear Po-wers against the 

danger which results from new nations developing nuclear power" "This 

is why I stress at the outset the urgency of providing international safeguards 
to non-nuclear Powers against nuclear threats and nuclear blackmail, and to 
do it collectively* This is one of the m.ost important initiatives that we 
must now take." (Official Report, Vol> 70/^ 9 cols> 4199 439) 

It will be obvious to everyone here — • including, I am sure, Mr» Goldblat — that 
in a divided world this question of providing international assurances to non-nuclear 
Powers is one of the utmost complexity* For one thing, there is the question of how 
far effective safeguards are possible, how far they are acceptable, and how far they 
are reconcilable With non-alignment o Some countries are in a more exposed, some in 
a less exposed position^ some want assurances, otheis evidently do not« There are 
in addition all the contingent problems that would arise in equating the degree of 
force to be used with the type of armed aggression that might be foreseen. As I 
have said before, this is an impor-oant problem and one related very closely to 
non-dissemination* It calls for the most careful examination on the part of both 
nuclear and non-nuclear Powers. 

But what has impressed me with even greater force in the debate that has gone 
on since the question of non-proliferation crystallized so obviously in New York 
earlier this year has- been the growing conviction among non--nuclear Powers that 
their real security lies not so much in guarantees as in disarmaments Again and 
again it has been made clear that they are looking for signs of a sincere attempt 
among the nuclear Powers to reduce their nuclear armouries 5 and, as I said at an 
earlier meeting of this Committee (ENDC/pV.219p ppo 7, 8) I believe this to be a 
justifiable attitudoo I am convinced that the stability and security of the world 
can be assured with something much smaller than the enormous array of nuclear weapons 
now deployed on both sides. It is time we moved forward to some concrete proposals 
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for the des traction of existing nuclear weapons — possibly linked with President 
Johnson's imaginative proposals (ENDG/120) for a freeze on the production of strategic 
nuclear delivery vehicles o 

This may require some deep rethinking of strategic doc:trine on. all sides, and it 
may require the. courage to take what might seem, to be military risks in the early 
stages of such a step towards disarmament. But the urgency of this as a disarmament 
measure in its own right is now enormously increased, to my mind^ by the need to 
demonstrate that a non«-proliferation agreement is not simply a measure designed to 
preserve the sanctity and pre-eminence of the nuclear clubo I agree with my co] league 
Mr. Foster (ENDG/PV.230, p. 21) that this should not be a matter of preconditions.- 
If the non-nuclear Powers demand nuclear disarmament before a non-proliferation 
agreement, and If the nuclear Powers insist on non-proliferation before nuclear 
disarmament, then we shall get nowhere. 

We must attack these problems simultaneously and on a broad front. That is why 
I hope that before too long we shall have, side by side with the Western proposals for « 
non-dissemination, .some real proposals for substantial reductions in existing nuclear 
weapon systems. As. the representative of Canada, Mr. Burns, recalled on 24 August 
(EM)C/PV.226, p, 9)^ the. Soviet Union, like the United States, has already outlined 
proposals in the field — notably in what. is called the Gromyko memorandum (a/5827 and 
Gorr.l) of December 1964; but unfortunately the Soviet representative has said no 
more about this point nor put forward, so far, any fresh proposals. 

. Finally, as this will probably be my last chance to address the Goramittee before 
we adjourn for the General Assembly of the United Nations, may I outline very brief.ly 
once more the main principles of my Government's policy towards disarmament? First 
and foremost .we seek an agreement on general and complete disarmament. If Mr. 
Tsarapkin believes — and he seems to -- that I have offered what he has called ^'vagne 
hints" (ENDG/pV.228, p.. 24) about changes in the position of the United Kingdom on 
general and complete disarmament, I can reassure him that there has been no change 3 
we have always stood for general and complete disarmament 5 we still stand for it 5 
and we are ready to examine any proposals from any quarter to bring it about. 

But we are realistic enough to realize that general and complete disarmament, 
however much we may want it and however hard we may work for it, will not happen 
overnight* md until we live in a disarmed world we have the urgent and irimediate 
task of making the real world less precarious and dangerous a place to live in. 
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For this reason, as I have said, we regard an agreement to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons as of the highest importanceo Other measures that are ..related to. 
such an agreement ™ such as a comprehensive ban on nuclear testing in all 
environments, a freeze on the production of nuclear delivery vehicles, and an agreed 
reduction in those that now exist — all these measures we regard as equally urgent 
and important, not only in their own right as means of controlling the use of armed 
force in international affairs, but as the first small but vital steps towards 
dis armament o 

I hope, with the greatest respect to the distinguished co-Chairmen of our 
Committee, that the interruption in our deliberations here will be short. The 
debate in New York will be an important one, but I believe there is a widespread 
feeling that we ought to meet again soon* Tim.e is not- on our side. There are 
pressures and influences and movements growing up in the world that make it vital 
that we should overcome the real and imagined ideological differences that keep us 
from agreement. The patterns of power and conflict in the world are changing and 
we must be prepared to re-»examine the assumptions upon which we base our policies 
and our argumentSo In the days . of czarist Russia, it is said, there was an empress 
who planted a rose bush in her garden, and to protect the flowers she had a sentry 
of the Imperial Guard posted before the bush. Many years later, when the. empress 
was dead and the garden deserted and overgrown with weeds, the sentry was still 
posted every day, but no one could remember what he was supposed to be guarding. 

I believe that if we look hard at some of our fears, we may find that they are 
no longer .justified 5 if we re-examine what we think to be the threats to our 
security, we may find that some of them no longer exist 5 if we consider carefully 
where our real interests lie, we. may find more common ground than conflict. I know 
that for the moment there are reasons outside this conference hall why our dialogue 
cannot be an entirely fruitful one; but it may be that when we next come back to 
Geneva some of those reasons will have disappearedo Perhaps we shall then have 
the courage to take the sentry away from the empty garden and put him to some more 
useful tasko 
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i'/Ir ^ LUICaI^OV (Bulgaria) (translation from Russian)? Before dea-ling with the 
main subject of my statement today, I wish to say that the Bulgarian delegation must 
once again protest against the tendency to restrict the range of the questions that are 
being considered by the Sighteen-Nation Committee at the present session. Neither lack 
of time nor resolution DC/225 (ENDC/149) provides any justification for leaving aside the 
main task of the Eighteen-Nation Committee, namely the preparation of a draft treaty on 
general and complete disarmament under strict international controls The development 
of international relations reminds us more forcibly every day that the fulfilment of 
this task is of decisive importance -for the fate of the worldo The representative of 
Burma was fully justified in reminding us that - 

"o.. it is necessary for us to make every effort to work towards the goal of 

general and complete disarmament, which is the main task entrusted to us«'^ 

(ENDC/PV.227, v. 5) 
It is to be hoped that we shall return to this question as soon as possible and give it 
the attention which it de serve Si 

During the present session, as in the past, we do not of course under-^estimate the 
so-called ''collateral measures'^ Any success in, the work of the Committee will 
certainly be welcomed with satisfaction by world public opinion* Thus we have all the 
more right to express regret at the unjustified obstacles created by the delegation 
of the XJnited States in the way of an agreement so long overdue as that on the cessation 
of underground nuclear tests. Evidently the programme of such tests scheduled by the 
United States military command has not been finished, a^d there is no desire in th^ 
United States to leave it unfinished, if we are to judge from press reports that one of 
a regular series of underground nuclear explosions was carried out in the State of 
Nevada on the first of this month. 

We do not consider it necessary to repeat the abundant evidence placed before the 
Committee in 1963 proving that even then the United States of America was able to detect 
and identify underground nuclear tests by its own national means. We shall merely 
recall what Ivlr. Rusk said before the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee on 11 March 1963: 
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**The increase in our** —-that is^ the United- -States -- "technical ability to 
detect seismic events at long distances permits us to rely upon seismic 
stations outside the Soviet Union to detect underground nuclear explosions 
inside the Soviet Union." ( ENDC/PVa23, -p>25 ) 
That was said in 1963* Since then, as Mr. Foster himself has assured us (ENDC/PV.229, 
p. 19), the United States of America has made great progress in improving seismic 
technology. Thus the demand for on-site inspection is dictated not by technical but 
by altogether different considerations. It is unjustified* 

ffe cannot find any justification for the hasty rejection by the delegation of the 
United States ~ as well as by the delegation of the United Kingdom, as is evident from 
the statement made today by Lord Chalfont ~ of the compromise solution of the question 
put forward by the delegation of the United Arab Republic (ENDC/PV.224, pp, 9,10), which 
consists in the banning of underground nuclear tests above a certain magnitude and the 
cessation of all other underground nuclear tests until such time as final agreement is 
reached* The proposal of the delegation of the United Arab Republic — a proposal 
with which the Bulgarian delegation agreed and which has already been supported by the 
delegations of Ethiopia (ENDC/PV, 229, pa6) the Soviet Union (EFDC/PV. 230, p. 9) and 
Czechoslovakia ( ibid ^ , p«17) — has provided the Committee with an opportunity to end 
its session with a concrete and positive result in respect of this item of its agenda# 
Therefore there will be no need to point out who is guilty if, once again, we have no 
success in our work* 

On the agenda of the Committee 'there are other proposals the solution of which is 
urgently called for by the actual international situation, although the differences of 
views on some of them are still very great. On 31 August this year, when dwelling on 
the proposal for the withdrawal of troops and the liquidation of military bases on the 
territories of other countries, the representative of the Soviet Union, }ic . Tsarapkin, 
stated the following: 

"Th^ Soviet delegation, guided by the interests of safeguarding peace, once again 
urges the Eighteen-Nation Committee to discuss this question and to take measures 
for the immediate withdrawal of foreign troops from South Vietnam, Taiwan, the Congo, 
South Korea and Malaysia, and also, of course, from the territories of European 
States and other parts of the world* We suggest bringing about the liquidation 
of all military bases on foreign territories, and in particular, the United States 
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base, at Quantanamo. in Cuba and its bases in other parts of the worlds Such 
decisions could really put a stop to. the dangerous development of events in the worXd 
arid would have a most favourable impact on the overall world situation and on the 
solution of all other problems." (ENDC/PV.228. p. 28). 

The Bulgarian delegation considers that in the present situation no one can or has 
the right to. disregard such an appeal. Even the delegations of the United Kingdom 
and the Pnited States: were unable to ignore this appeal* But what did we hear from 
them?.. Were any. arguments adduced to. convince us, for instance^ that the Japanese 
people; are pleased with the conversion of the island of Okinawa into an American military 
base., or that the people of Cuba are delighted with the j)resence of a United States 
railitaxy base at Guantanamo in their island? Were any facts adduced that showed, say, 
a deterioratio.n of the situation in a number of Arab countries after the liquidation of 
foreign military bases on their territories? Has even a single case been cited where 
a military base of the Yfestern Powers has played, a positive role in the maintenance of 
peace anywhere in the world? We have hear.d nothing of the sort in the speeches of the 
representatives of the West, 

Instead of arguments in favour of military bases on foreign territories and on 
account of the lack of such arguments, the representative of the United Kingdom cited 
cases where certain representatives, of recently-liberated former colonies had acquiesced 
in the presence of military bases on their territories. 

In ]\ir* Poster 's arguments, however, there arq propositions which make the need for 
the liquidation of foreign military bases even more urgent<» Ivlr* Foster said: 

**«.p by forbidding smaller or weaker countries to protect themselves through 
arrangements with other nations, the Soviet proposal would leave them vulnerable 
to the form of aggression which communists .now call ^ wars of national liberation* "• 
(ij;NDC./PV>222, -0 47) 
Then Mr^ Foster went on to quote a passage from tho: statement made by the Secretary of 
State of the United States on 23 April of this year, in which hhc . Rusk saids 

^\ » . acceptance of the doctrine of *wars of national liberation' would amount 
to scuttling the modern international » law of peace. ••"« (ibid» , p>48 ) 
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Thus it is considered in Washington that the days of national liberation movements 
and the struggle of peoples for freedom and independence have come to an end* And if 
the process of history refuses to stop, then iimerican military bases will spring up in 
its path in order to stop it by force of arms* Let us leave aside the fact that such a 
^doctrine" fails to take into account the truth expressed by Napoleon Buonaparte when 
he said that one can do everything with bayonets except sit on them. Let us also 
leave aside for the time being the fact that, by proclaiming such a "doctrine", i^merican 
statesmen acknowledge the policing role which they arrogate to themselves on a world 
scale. In this case wha,t concerns us as representatives in the Sighteen-Nation Committee 
is the fact that the junerican "doctrine" concerning bases and troops on foreign territories 
is dangerous to the cause of peace. There is no such thing as "invisible" aggression. 
The struggle of the United States against such ^'aggression" is nothing but a flagrant 
intervention in the internal affairs of other countries^ Hence the tension, the 
increase in tension, the conflicts and the open warfare, as the example of Vietnam shows. 

During the war against the Fascist-Hitler coalition the establishment of military 
bases in various parts of the world could be justified by military necessity, although 
even then there was no need for the long--dra^m-out period which has become the legal 
basis of the post-wa,r "base strategy" of the United States of America* Since the 
defeat of Germain Fascism more than 20 years have elapsed. But the bases have not been 
liquidated — on the contrary, the network of United States military bases and those of 
its allies has been exp ajn.de d, the armaments accumulated in them have been modernized and 
increased, cind in a number of cases they are being used for carrying out military 
operations. 

One has only to take a look at the map of the v/orld to see to what extent it is 
studded with hotbeds of military provocation and armed aggression against peaceloving 
countries. A few years ago, on 9 July 1962, the New York Times reported — • although 
the figures it quoted were far from complete — that in Europe there were 65 major. 
American military bases, in the Far East and the Pacific area 45, in the Caribbean 9, 
and so on. The number of these bases has not decreased since that time, but is increasing 
every day. 
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We will recall once again the role of military bases as springboards of neo- 
colonialism in its struggle to maintain the colonial system* There was the armed 
intervention age.inst Egypt in 1956^ and the incursions of British and United States 
troops respectively into Jordan and Lebanon in 1,958 relied on military bases in Cyprus 
and others parts of the Mediterranean; in 1961 a significant role was assigned to the 
United States base at Guantanamo by the Cuban counter-revolutionaries and their sponsors 
when they undertook to invade Cuba; in 1964 the world witnessed a treacherous o.ct of 
aggression when Belgian paratroops on board iVmerican aircraft took off from the British 
base on Ascension Island to attack the people of the Congo ♦ 

And w:hat about the. example of Vietnam? Eleven years ago that country was to 
have been freed from foreign troops^ and north of the seventeenth parallel it has indeed 
been freedom As for the south^ an e seal action ha.s taken place, which actually started 
with the sending of American military equipment, the arrival of "advisers", the support 
of rulers hostile to the people, including those who were unscrupulous not only 
politically, and has e.nded with a gradual involvement in milita^ry operations, the 
expansion of military bases a.long the sea coast, an increase in the strength of the 
American troops, and now the establishment of bases in the internal areas of the country — 
that, is the occupation of the whole of South Vietnain and the transformation of the war 
being waged there into e. purely American v/ar against the whole Vietnamese people. 

As a result there is not only an extraordinary tension in the whole international 
situation but also a threat to peace throughout the world* And among the main reasons 
for this situation is the presence of the m;Llitary bases and foreign troops of the 
imperialists on the territories of other countries as supports for the policy of inter- 
vention in the ai.i. airs of other countries, as supports for the policy of arbiters of the 
destiny of others. '^en the peoples are not in agreement with this, when they wish to 
decide their ovm destiny for themselves, conflicts occur which lead up to milita^ry 
operations. 

We are striving to find a way to such measures as would make it. possible even before 
general and complete disarmament to reduce interna,tional tension a>nd avoid conflicts. 
In these conditions such a measure, and moreover an extremely effective one, v/culd be 
a decision to liquidate military bases and to withdraw foreign troops from the territories 
of other countries. 
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The question whether the liquidation of military bases would upset the "balance" — 
a question which is being raised also at the present time by the West — ^ has been 
discussed many 'times« The delegation^ of the socialist, countries have shown, as the 
Czechoslovak delegation did once again very cogently at our meeting on 7 September , . 
(MDC/PV.230, p.l2) the ■complete invalidity of the "argument" of the West that the 
liquidation of bases would upset the military balance* 

In objecting to the picoposal for the liquida^tion of military bases on foreign 
territories, the V/e stern delegations called it "propaganda"* Of course they have not 
supported this objection of theirs with even the flimsiest of arguments* We are loth 
to admit the thought that the Western Delegations are adopting an offhand attitude 
towards so serious a matter* It is well kno^vn that some delegations in the Eighteen- 
Nation Committee measure the value of any particular :propo sal with their criterion of 
so-*called realism -»~ that is, whether it is feasible in practice and acceptable to all* 
Is the proposal for the liquidation of military bases on the territories of other 
countries realistic? A plain answer to this question comes from the fact that what'has 
been created by man can be' destroyed by man, and moreover very easily* It all 'depends 
on good will and the desire. 

If unrealistic means the lack of desire to come to an agreement, the question should 
be settled on the basis of' whether a positive solution to the problem would be useful 
for the cause of pe.ace or not* Well, then, would the liquidation of military bases 
and the withdraweJ of foreign troops from the territories of other countries be useful 
for peace on earth? It would,' and the sooner the better! It is necessary to insist 
on this. It is necessary to convince through united efforts, with all the weight of 
world public opinion, those who are still not convinced of the harm done to the cause 
of peace by the maintenance of military bases On foreign territories, that the question 
of the liquidation of these must be settled. 

The Bulgarian Government has already stated its negative attitude towards the 
establishment of military bases outside the confines of national boundaries, v»rhen dealing 
with the question of NATO military bases in the Balkans and the presence of the United 
States Sixth Fleet in the Meditei'raneah. The position of the Bulgarian Government 
remains unchanged,* The events of the last few years- .throughout the world confirm the • 
rightriess of this position. Y/e are in favour of the liquidation of military bases 
and the withdrawal of foreign troops, wherever they may be found. 
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Among the most urgent problems . of today is the grooving danger of an outbreak, of 
nuclear war^ Let ¥ix^ Poster allow us to disagree with him when he .states . that the . 
Charter of the United Nations makes no distinction between types gf weapons but rather 
between the purposes they are intended fqr (ENDC/PV.222; p,49 )* The Machiavellian 
maxim "The end justifies the m©ans" is no longer considered the best norm in. 
international relations. Still less can one agree with it when dealing \vith such 
means .of warfare as nuclear weapons*, Mr, Foster himself, and many. other United States 
leaders have given full and eloquent descriptions of the .sufferings which the use of 
nuclear weapons would cause mankind in qomparison with any other weapons^. It, appears 
that even in the United States nuclear weapons ^re regarded as something specials 
Therefore the representatives of the United States should also agree that a special 
ati^itudQ towards nuclear weapons is required* 

World pu,blic opinion has already declared its negative attitude towards these 
weapons* They have been condemned by the popular masses, scientists and pther 
representatives of the intellectual classes, public organizations of _ every tendency, 
many States and whole continents. Nuclear weapons have been condemned by the United 
Nations,; which has declared their use contrary to its Charter (a/RES/1653(XVI ) )•. In 
short,,. nucle,ar ..we.aporis have been declared to be morally . outside the law*, inhuman and, a 
menace tQ..±he :Whole of human civilizati^on and not only to the generations against which 
they migjb^t be. used but .to future generations as well«v. 

Are there any. gases in history where the use of a weapon has been banned? T^^s ^ 
there are, such c.ases. But. is it possible to compare, for instance, qhemical ^and . 
bac.terioiA^ical weapons., which .were banned by international agreement many years... ago,,, 
with nuclear weapons from the point of view of their inhumanity? Of course .not ~ 
nuclear, weapons are ever so much worse! .Then what is te be. done? The best solution 
would be. to put a stop to the production of nuclear weapons, and to liquidate all the 
stockpiles of such weapons. But until. that is achieved, one can and should examine 
and adopt proposals, aimed at averting a nuclear war^ 
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Obviou-sly^. since nuclear weapons have been morally condemned, it is essential to 
take the next step: namely^ to give binding legal force to the resolution of the 
sixteenth session of the United Nations General Assembly aiid convert it into an 
integral part of international law* We realize that an agreement to ban the use of 
nuclear weapons could not in itself entirely eliuiinate the danger of a nuclear war, 
and that this can only be done, as I have already said, through the total elimination 
of all types of nuclear weapons o But not one of the partial measures is aimed at 
solving the key problem. They are aimed at creating more favourable conditions for 
Its solution. Consequently there is no reason to expect more from an agreement on the 
prohibition of -the use of nuclear weapons than from other partial measures* 

Nevertheless, the proposal to conclude such an agreement offers good prospects, 
if only because it would not affect either the existing balance of forces or the 
security of any country, nor pose any question of control. Of course, the implementa- 
tion of such a proposal would be facilitated by a preliminary declaration by the nuclear 
Powers that they undertake not to be the first to use nuclear weapons, as proposed by 
the Government. of the Soviet Union (a/5827 and Corr.l)* ¥e hope for agreement on the 
part of the Western nuclear Powers in regard to this questiouo 

The imperative need to avoid a nuclear conflict is reflected in a number of 
proposals on which I shall not dwell at present* I shall deal with only one of them, 
which has occupied a central place in the present negotiations: namely, the proposal 
on the non-dissemination of nuclear weapons. There is no need to prove that the 
smaller the number of States possessing nuclear weapons or having access to them in any 
way, the less is the danger of their being used* Stating that they agree with this 
interpretation, the Western delegations have even submitted, upon the initiativb of the 
United States of America, a draft treaty to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons 
(ENDC/152), the defect of which has been rightly pointed out by the representatives of 
the socialist countries who have spoken before me and which consists in the fact thax 
the title of the treaty does not correspond with its content: namely that, while 
proclaiming one right purpose^ the draft treaty pursues a purpose that is quite the 
oppoBite and wrongs To give access to nuclear weapons on a legal basis to the West 
German Bundeswehr , which is in the hands of hereditary militarists, to the only 
revanchists in Europe, to the only people who lay claim to other people ^s lands - that 
is the purpose of the proposed draft treaty* Does it correspond with its title? 
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It is useless for the representatives of the West to try to deny the true purpose 
of their draft^ or to make out that it is innocuous and would not alter anything in the 
present international situation, or to picture their Bonn allies as veritable angels 
of peace. But while we are being assured here that the Bonn leaders would merely like 
to complement their State sovereignty with an /'equal voice" in NATO military affairs 
(that demand alone is ^enough to put on their guard all those who do not want a 
repetition of the lamentable history that preceded the Second World War) - while Y/e are 
being assured here that the West German leaders who are not striving to obtain nuclear 
weapons, that they are not revanchists and that they do not want other people's lands, 
in Bonn they give the lie to their defenders* 

It is quite evident that today we are not living in 1949, when the German 
imperialists were lying low and holding their breath. Today in Bonn we no longer hear 
statements by Mr* Strauss, who in 1949 proclaimed the spirit of peace and cursed the 
German hand that would again dare to take up arms. Ttiat was four years after Potsdam. 
Then. followed the rearming of Western Germany, Then came 1957 and the demand of the 
.former Chancellor Adenauer that the Bundeswehr should be armed vdth all types of modern 
weapons. Then followed the statements, which have been quoted here, made by the 
ministers Schroeder and Hassel, the new Chancellor Erhard, and a number of other 
recponsible West German leaders, calling for atomic weapons in order that the Bundesweh- 
-.•ni^ht be capable of carrying out its sole mission, described by Gener«,l Ulrich de Mezie:. 
Inspector of Land Forces, as being "to become the detonator of a large explosion", to 
quote the Frankfurter Allgemeine of 24 October 1964 • 

As we see,; the Western Powers are no longer able to prevent the Bonn militarists 
from openly proclaiming their aggressive military aims. From this fact alone should 
not the right conclusion be drawn that all who do not want a second Munich and who are 
aiir.ious to consolidate peace in Europe must unite and ensure by their joint efforts the 
fulfilment of the terms of the Potsdam Agreement in order to prevent the German jingois! 
from plunging the world again into the catastrophe of war? 
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Instead -of-'doingH-his, the Vfestern Powers are of the same mind as Bonn in 
defending the "right*^ of the Federal Repuhlic of Germany, to participate in a MTO 
multilateral-nuclear f orce.o • In the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament, they 
Justify, that ^^ight"- by saying that the Federal Republic of Germany has to fear 
'^twenty. Soviet' divisions'^. At the same time it is being said in Bonn that the 
Federal Republic. of Germany has to fear "seven hundred Soviet missiles". Can we 
really believe that the Western "representatives and the world at . large have fof gotten 
the proposals made by the Soviet Union and other socialist countries for disarming- 
the two Germanys,'' for the withdrawal of- foreign troops from their territories, for 
their renuriciation of nuclear weapons, for the establishment of a .nuclear-free zone 
in central Europe, for the conclusion of a non-aggression pact between the 'NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact countries, and for many other measures that would guarantee the 
peaceful-co-existence of the Federal Republic of Germany with its neighbours? I 
ask, which- of those proposals has been accepted by the Federal Republic/of Germany? 
Hot a. single, one. And today the world" is expected to believe that-- it is the 
existence of the army divisions of the socialist countries that' constitutes a danger 
to the West German State, and that it is. not ai.^ Eundeswehr with access to nuclear 
weapons that would constitute a danger to peace In Europe andHhrbughout the world. 

Vfhat a difference there is between .the behaviour of the Bonn authorities and 
that Q.f-. the Government of • the German Democratic Republic in regard to nuclear 
armament i • We' may differ in our attitudes^ to the German socialist State, but. one 
cannot- and this is regrettable indeed - reject, as the Western delegations have 
done, the constructive proposals contained in the statetnent.^of . the Government of • the 
German Democratic. Republic of 10 August I965 (Em)C/l5l). The "Bulgarian delegation 
supports that statement, and considers that the proposals contained^ in it are of 
great interest- for the present and future work of the Eighteen-l^ation- Committee, and 
not only for '^the' work of this' Committee, One can 'be quite^ sure that inthe work of 
the forthcoming conference on- the prohibition of the use ^ of nuclear weapons the 
voice of the German Democratic Republic will resound loud and clear in favour of "• peace, 
The German Democratic Republic proposes? 
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(a) thatTDoth German States should r-enounoe the production^ acq:uisition and 
use of nuclear '.weapons and their control in any form; 

(b) that the. German States should agree to cease any further arming; 

(o) that the two Gerraanys should. form part of the nuclear-free zone of central 
.. Europe o 

As we see, -the proposals .of the German Democratic Repuhlic have a direct 
"bearing on the problems on the agenda of the Eighteen--Natiori Committee. In stressing 
and welcoming the- de.sire of the German Democratic Republic to contribute to the 
success of our work, we cannot fail to be critical of those representatives- who, 
havin^^ nothing to say as regards the substance against the Declaration of the 
German Democratic Republic, repeat year in, year out, that they do not recognize 
the German D^emocratic Republic. Of course it is their right to do so; but facts 
are not thereby changed, arid the fact remains that the representatives of that 
part of Germany which. alone has carried out the Potsdam agreement propose measures 
regarding disarmament and the reduction of tension, measures which would ensure the 
maintenance of peace in the. most sensitive nerve centre in the world - the centre 

of Europe.. 

No ■ such proposals have come from Bonn. Is that a matter of chance? Not at all. 
However much one may try here to stick the wings of angels of peace on to the 1 , 800 
former most responsible collaborators of Hitler, who today have a decisive voice 
in politics, in justice, in the direction of public education, in the ' Bundeswehr 
command and in all sectors of the life of West German society, it is quite clear 
that these heirs of Hitler are zealously striving to lay their hands as quickly as 
possible on atom bombs, to which they would be given access by the United States 
draft treaty on the non-dissemination of nuclear weapons. That this is so is shown 
best of all by the equation sign which Bonn places between national ownership of 
nuclear weapons and participation in a NATO multilateral nuclear force. 

For the foregoing reasons the Bulgarian delegation is unable to agree with the 
draft- treaty on the non-dissemination of nuclear weapons proposed by the United States 
delegation (ENDC/1 52). Any opponents of the dissemination of nuclear weapons who 
put th'eir signatures to the aforesaid draft ■tre::.ty would be c.-^mpelled to .watoh^.the nuclea 
arming of :/est Germany and w.ould be unable to object or to withdraw from the agreement 
without running the risk of being taken for advocates of the dissemination of the very 
weapons they wish to restrict. A^e have already said and will say agains a treaty 
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on the ,nQrx-d.i.B.s.e.minati on of nuclear weapons must unambiguously prohibit any access 
to such weapons by the k^est German armed forces through a NATO multilateral nuclear 
force. That is how the Bulgarian delegation views this question. 

At the beginning of this discussion in the Eighteen-Nation Committee the 
delegation of . the Western Powers tried very hard to convince us and all those who 
are keeping an eye on our work of their desire to carry out as soon as possible 
the recommendations of the resolution of the United i:Tations Disarmament Commission 
in regard to two problems; the cessation of all nuclear tests, and the non- 
proliferation of nuclear vj^eaponso The ivestern representatives have now been given 
an opportunity to fulfil their desire very quickly by accepting - 

1. the proposal of the United Arab Republic to ban large nuclear 
tests and. to cease all underground nuclear tests until the 
question of. a comprehensive, treaty is settled (EFDC/pV. 2249pp. 9^ 1 0) 5 

2* the idea that, a treaty on the non-dissemination ^Vf nuclear weapons 
must provide for non-dissemination and not covert dissemination, 
so that all would be able to sign it with a clear conscience. 

At the same tim^ we should like to hope that the Committee will be able to 
set about considering those particularly urgent problems the solution of which 
would halt the drift towards military conflicts, and also, of course,' the preparation 
of -a draft treaty on. general and complete disarmament. 

Mr> BUMS ( Canada) s Today I am going to speak about extending the 
Mowcow Treaty prohibiting nuclear weapon tests in three environments (ENDC/100^ 
Rev*l) to prohibit underground testing also. As we all know, the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission. resolution DC/225 (EFDC/I49) called upon us, to consider 
this as a priority task. i^^e should therefore all try to see whether there is any 
way in which we can promote some, action, do something so as to be able *to report 
to the General Assembly that we have tried to carry out the mandate of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission. Although I dealt at ^ur meeting of .5 August with 
certain aspects of this matter, in particular the desirability of exchanging scientific 
and technical information (ENDC/PV. 2.21 , pp. 20, 21 ), I should like tp make a. few 
further comments today, following what has been said by others of our colleagues. 
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The Canadian delegation agrees with those who have stressed that it is 
most ia?gent that we should make some advance towards a comprehensive treaty^ one 
which would prohibit all nuclear tests. The Moscow Treaty already exercises a 
certain braking effect on nuclear proliferation; and if it could be made 
comprehensive, that would produce a much more effective check* Such extension of 
the Moscow Treaty would also be an indication that the nuclear Powers were not 
intending to develop new generations of nuclear weapons. In that way it would 
represent a slowing-down of the arms race. 

¥e have known for several years that the principal obstacle to extending the 
partial test ban to include underground tests has been the difference of opinion 
as to what procedures would be necessary to verify compliance with the prohibition 
of underground testing. Most representatives who have spoken on this subject 
have referred to encouraging reports of recent progress in the techniques of 
detecting and identifying underground tests; and finally, at our meeting of 
2 September, Mr. Foster set forth for us (MDC/PV,229, p. 20) the '^state of the art'^ -- 
or technique — as it now is, developed through scientific studies and far-reaching 
experiments by the United States and United Kingdom, authorities. We. have today had 
a further statement on the subject by the representative of the United Kingdom. 

I think I can sum up Mr. Foster ^s report at oior 229th meeting by saying that it 
reveals that considerable progress has been made towards being able to detect and 
identify underground seismic events from great distances so as to obviate the need 
for on-~site inspections. However, from Mr. Foster^s statement I believe it is 
clear that we are still some distance from this objective. 

It is also clear from Mr. Foster ^s statement that there is still much greater 
difficulty in identifying an underground event giving rise to seismic signals as 
either an earthquake or a nuclear explosion, than there is in detecting that such 
an event has taken place. We have had all this explained to us many times already 
in this Committee; but Mr. Foster ^s statement tells us that, in spite of improvements 
actually achieved and those foreseen, there still is and still will be this greater 
difficulty in identifying than in detecting. 

There is at present, we understand, an existing ability to detect umderground 
events of a seismic magnitude of 4, v/hich corresponds to the signal which would be 
given by a nuclear explosion of less than twenty kilotons under average conditions; 
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and with the new large arrays in optimum geographical sites, signals of lower, seismic 
magnitude, corresponding to those which would be caused by nuclear explosions 
equivalent to a few hundred tons of trinitrotoluene — that is, a, fraction of. a 
kiloton -—.could be detected. But now, and in the conditions foreseen if large 
arrays are set up, there would still, as we understand it, be 20 per cent of 
detected underground events which could not be identified as earthquakes and which 
might therefore be nuclear explosions* 

We have heard proposals relating to agreements to prohibit nuclear explosions 
above a certain level* These proposals rest on the idea that it is possible now to 
identify any imdergroun.d test which would give rise to a signal of some specific 
seismic magnitude, and that this specific seismic magnitude corresponds to the 
explosive effect of a nuclear device of a specific number of kilotons. But, as the 
Canadian delegation imderstood and understands the United States, statements and 
explanations, a clear and definite relation of this kind has. not been established: 
it is not possible to say that, nuclear tests above any stated magnitude expressed 
in kilotons could all be identified. The character of the geological strata in 
which the explosion takes place is, as we have heard, one factor that causes 
variation in the relationship between the size of explosion and signal received; 
and there are others, . as Lord Chalfont explained to us this morning. 

The point of all this^ it seems to the Canadian delegation, is that we need 
much more. precision in scientific terms, definitions of what exactly is meant by 
'^threshold^% in our discussions and proposals here . It comes to this: that. we 
need an exchange of scientific information, a clear and informed discussion, so 
that we shall all understand precisely the significance of what we are being asked 
to agree to if we are talking of. limiting underground testing in terms of successive 
lowering of "thresholds'^. 

In this. connexion we have been interested in the remarks reported to have been 
made by our Soviet .Union colleague at a recent Press conference. These were to 
the effect that some natural underground events cannot be distinguished from some 
nuclear tests, but that such nuclear tes^s would be so small as not to, be 
significant from a military point of view* Is this indeed the position of the 
Soviet Union? If so, it is rather different from the claim that, all nuclear tests 
can be detected by national means alone, a claim the representative of the Soviet Union, 
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Ifr. Tsarapkin^ has made from time to time — for example, on 20 August 1964 
(E]\IDC/PV,200, pp. 28-~29). It would imply/ as I say, if this report of 
Mr. Tsarapkin^s statement is correct, that the Soviet Union considers that ther& is 
a level of magnitude of explosion below which underground" nuclear tests could not 
be identified. This is one of the aspects of the subject on which, it seems to the 
Canadian delegation, it would be useful to have an exchange of scientific information, 

The general observation which I have made would seem to apply in particular to 
the suggestion of the representative of the United Arab Republic for banning tests 
of a seismic magnitude of 4.75 and above as a step on the way to a total ban on 
underground tests. This suggestion was supported at our last meeting by the 
representative of the Soviet Union, who linked it — rather more closely than did 
the United Arab Republic representative, it would seem — to an agreement on a 
moratorium on all other underground tests (ENDC/PV.230, po9)<. This would seem to be 
simply another way of stating the Soviet proposal for a complete -underground test 
ban using national m©ans of verification alone — a proposal which, as Er ^ Tsarapkin 
Irnows very well, is not acceptable to the West. 

VJo note also that the representative of the United Arab Republic said on 
17 August: 

^'... we still believe as we have believed in the past that exchanging scientific 
and other information between the nuclear Pov/ers, or continued improvement of 
detection and identification techniques, might help us to reach . finally an 
agreement on a comprehensive test-ban treaty," ( ENI)C/PV^224^ P*10 ) 
I have mentioned reported remarks of the representative of the Soviet Union 
which — if he .aado them — would seem to imply that he recognizes that there is a 
problem of detecting small underground tests. However, we know that so far he-has 
refused to consider an exchange of scientific and technical information either in 
this Committee or in any other body on the subject of the identification of 
underground nuclear explosions. His position — and I think I do not misrepresent 
it — is that, to have the Moscow Treaty extended to comprise undergTOund testing, 
all that is necessary Ic a political decision to do this. He denies or ignores the 
fact that there is any difficulty in detecting and identifying underground nuclear 
tests by national means, but without giving us any scientific or technical argiMonts 
to prove that is so and to rebut the contention of the North Atlantic nations to the 
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contrary, Again^ on 7 September^ Er . Tsarapkin repeated that - 

"••. national means of detecting nuclear explosions ••• are quite adequate 
for monitoring such a ban. ^^ (. EKPC/PV.gSO, p. 9 ) 
It should be noted that ^'adequate" does not necessarily imply that all nuclear 
explosions could be detected by national means. Taken together, Mr. Tsarapkin^s 
comments seem to indicate that he is demanding an act of faith rather than a 
political decision; and acts of faith are insufficient to provide the basis, for 
a durable agreement between nations in the sphere of disarmament. 

We have been somewhat puzzled by the comments of the representative of 
Czechoslovakia at ouc meeting of 10 August. Mr. Cernik said-, in connexion with 
requests for an exchange of information: 

'^In the conditions now prevailing in the world there are reasons why the 
governments of some States cannot publish certain facts." { 'ENBO /TV ^2.22 <, vA2. ) 
The Canadian delegation is unable to understand what disadvantage there wduld be 
to the security of any nation in divulging the scientific basis of the methods it 
uses for detecting and identifying .underground tests. We have heard many times 
the representatives of the United States and the United Kingdom indicate their 
readiness to engage in technical talks. This was repeated in Yir* Foster ^s 
statement of recent date {ENDC/PV.229, p. 24) am.d by Lord Chalfont today. One 
can only hope that on reflection the. Soviet Union will recognize that the value 
of a test ban would outweigh any possible risks which might be involved in 
technical talks leading to it. As the representative of India pointed out in 
his statement on 12 August: 

"♦.. it is desirable ... to take ... some theoretical risks in order to 
achieve one more significant landmark in our path of progress towards 
disarmament . " (ENDC/PV>223, p. 11 ) 

I should now like to comment on the relationship between a comprehensive 
test 'ban and the non-dissemination problem. On 10 August Mrs. Myrdal, the 
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representative of Sweden^ put these points very clearly. She said: 

^^As I have said already^ as far as the non-nuclear Powers are concerned 
this would achieve the same result de facto as a non-dissemination 
treatyo A comprehensive test ban is a non-proliferation measure^ and 
an effective one* This was acknowledged^ by the way^ by the representative 
of the United States^ Mr* Foster^ when he said that the extension of the 
partial test-ban Treaty . , , to underground tests would ^ deal. forcefully 
with the problem of nuclear proliferation^ ." (EMDC/PY.222, p. 16) 
The point is, of course, that if a country intends to produce a nuclear weapon 
it must carry out a test; a weapon x^rhich is untested is not one on which 
anyone would wish to rely* 

The Canadian delegation has explained (ENDC/PV.226, pp.5 et seqQ its view 
that, if non-nuclear States are to be expected formally to renounce the right 
to acquire nuclear weapons, they can quite legitimately expect some quid pro quo 
in the form of progress towai*ds halting the arms race in other sectors « In 
the speech from which I have already q.uoted Itrs . Myrdal said: 

^^As for the nuclear Powers, a complete test ban might only deprive 
them of some prospects of further perfecting their nuclear weapons — 
that is, make more static a situation which is at present dangerously 
dynamic and which would continue to be dynamic even under a non-proliferation 
treaty^ .*• It is. this dynamic aspect of the present gap that weighs 
heavily with the non-nuclear Powers*" ( ENDC/PV>222, p>17 ) 
A comprehensive test-ban treaty would also have the advantage, in conjunction 
with any treaty on non-proliferation or non-dissemination, that the non-nuclear 
States would have a further assurance through effective verification that 
there was no nuclear testing, that other parties were not violating their 
obligations not to develop nuclear weapons ♦ 
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Canada has followed with interest the views expressed from time to time 
by the Swedish authorities on the possibility of forming a '^detection club'^» 
We welcome the action of the representative of Sweden in placing at our 
229th meeting a memorandi:u7i (ENDC/154) on what is proposed before this 
Committee. Of course it will be necessary for my G-overnment to give further 
careful consideration to the proposals, but I believe that I may say in a 
preliminary way that we see great advantages in the establishment of an inter- 
national network" of seismological stations in various parts of the world to 
provide data on seismic events and on possible underground explosions • It 
occux'S to us that there is a need for co-ordination of views on the concept of 
a chain of elaborate arrays of seismographs set out in Mi'. Foster ^s statement 
(E]}n3C/PV.229';,' pp«20 et seq .) and the kind of orgajiization which is suggested 
in the proposals tabled by Mrs. Myrdal (ENDC/154-) . 

Canada »s geographical position and the development of seismological science 
in our country are such that we may be able to play a useful part in the 
building-up of any world-wide system of reporting on seismic events and 
detecting underground nuclear explosions; or perhaps I should put it more 
hopefully, of providing a system, which could detect and identify underground 
nuclear explosions and would therefore provide a deterrent against anyone^s 
•undertaking them. • Canada has already contributed in various ways to 
experijnents- in improving detection and identification techniques which have 
been spoken about in this -Committee. I feel I can assure the Committee that 
oiir • country would be prepared to play an appropriate part in any arrangements 
that might be agreed for maintaining verification apparatus for a comprehensive 
test ban, and we should be ready to oxigage in any discussions on this matter 
that might be proposed. 

In closing, the Cajiadian delegation hopes to hear other delegations^ views 
on how it would be possible for us to mcake some progress towards a comprehensive 
nuclear test prohibition treaty. We should like especially to hear views on 
XNj-hat should be the next steps to be taken and what we can report to the United 
Nations General Assembly as to hovj we have tried to fulfil the request in regard 
to this matter contained in United Nations Disarmajnent Commission resolution 
225 (ENDC/149) . 
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Mr. TSARAPKIAT (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from 
Russian ) : At our last meeting^ held on 7 September, the Soviet delegation made a 
statement (ENDC/W.230^ p,9) informing the Co.Timcttee of the readiness of the Soviet 
Government to meet the position of the United Arab Republic and some other non-aligned 
States and to agree to a cessation of underground nuclear weapon tests on the conditions 
set out by the representative .of ■ t^he United Arab Republic, Mr. Hassan, on 17 August of 
this year. (ENDC/W,224, pp. 9,10), At that time the Soviet delegation called upon all 
other States represented in this Committee, and in particular the United States, also 
to support this proposal,, which would make it possible to put an end irrmiediately to 
any further nuclear weapon tests » 

However, in his statement at our last meeting the representative of the United 
States^ after dealing briefly with the substance- of the question, saw fit to remind the 
Committee of the position of the. United States in regard to a moratorium in general 
(ENDC/PV*230^ p*18). What Mr Foster said on that score was assessed as indicating the 
obvious, unwillingness of the United States to adopt the aforesaid proposal of the 
United Arab Republic. He said that the United States did not agree with the proposed 
idea of a moratorium* He made it clear- that he regarded the proposal for a moratorium 
as a half -measure which could not create good prospects for the banning of all nuclear 
weapon tests^ 

We cannot pass over in silence this statement by Mr* Foster, because it shows 
that at the present time the United States simply has no intention of agreeing to any 
ban on underground nuclear weapon tests ♦ The statement about the unacceptability to 
the United States of an ^^unverified moratorium", as Mr. Foster put it, should not 
mislead, anyone.-. First of all it should be pointed out that the idea of a moratorium 
has "been proposed for- the very reason that it is not as yet possible to reach agreement 
on the nature of the control over compliance with a ban on underground tests. Therefore 
to speak about a moratorium with inspection would in point of fact mean solving the 
problem in the United States way and accepting the United States position in regard to 
foreign inspection. . We all know that no agreement can be reached on that basis* 
But obviously that is precisely -what the United States is striving f or^ 
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It is .. common, knowledge -that^ since the conclusion of the Moscow Traaty banning 
nuclear tests in the, atmosphere ^ in -outer space and under v/ater^ the United :States has 
carried out many dozens. of underground nuclear explosions^ DuriAg this. year alone, as 
reported by the.. Press, eighteon underground nuclear tests have been annoimcad by the 
United States, The total number of i^derground nuclear weapon tests conducted by the 
United States has already long been in the thTee^-f ig\ire bracket. It is quite obvious 
that. all. these numerous tests are being carried out ,by the. United States not at all' in 
order to : enrich seismic science, or merely to- cause earth tremors* The United States-— 
as. Mr. Foster himself admitted on £ September (ENDC/PV.-g29, pvl9)'~'~ attaches, great 
military importance to underground nuclear tests* 

In passing, IVIr* Poster tried to ascribe a similar view to the" Soviet Union — for 
which, however, v»re have given him no authority^ Vve have, a different approach to the 
matter. We consider that underground nuclear weapon tests should- be banned immediately • 
But the position of the United Statas in this matter- is altogether different* It stands 
for the continuation of underground nuclear weapon tests* That is the crux of the 
matter^ and everyone in the world" is fully aware of the .'purpose of the series of 
un(ierground nuclear tests, which are being carried out one after another in the United 
States. It is obvious to- everyone that the United States is perfecting new tyjpes of 
nuclear weapons* Their specifications, however, were unknown. 

Now we know the specifications of one type of nuclear weapon which has already 
been perfected ih the United States in the course of these underground nuclear tests^, 
Yesterday it became known in Vi'ashington, and it was announced in: the press, that 'the 
United States army had a new nuclear weapon called "Code No, £07 "• This weapon is 
intended for use by /divisions of the United States Army. Thus' it has ^become known 
•that the military arsenal of the United States has been supplied with a new tact j?cal 
.nuclear weapon ^^o. 207", while underground tests of nuclear weapons in the United 
States continue with unabated' Intensity, 

V'/hat does this mean? It means that "during the course of these, continuing 
underground tests in the United States more and more new types of nuclear weapons are 
being perfected— "208% "SOQ-";, "210", and so oh. That is. the real r'easoii why- the 
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United States refuses to accept the extension of the Moscow Treaty banning' nuclear 
weapon tests in the atmosphere, in outer space and under water, to cover underground 
tests as well. That is the only reason. 

That explains also the objections which were so hurriedly voiced by the United 
States representative, Mr. Foster, to the proposal of the United Arab Republic for the 
halting of underground nuclear weapon tests.; The question of foreign control and the 
need for foreign on-site inspection are put forward by the United States merely as a 
technical pretext, as a technical means, of disguising its .real intentions and blocking 
any possibility of reaching agreement on this (question,: 

The same line was taken .by .the representative of the United Kingdom, Lord Ghalfont^, 
and the representative of. Canada,: Mr. Burns, who in their statements today obviously 
tried to help the United. States in its attempt .to avoid a political solution of this 
question and to drive the question of banning underground nuclear weapon tests into a 
quagraire of unending, fruitless technical disputes. Mr. Burns referred to a statement 
I made at a Press conference.. I must point out that what I said was not said at an 
official- meeting of the Committee. But the reference by Mr. Burns to the fact that 
every day there occur thousands ofl'arfee, medium, small, and very small undergroiind 
tremors shows precisely the huge possibilities there are of leading any technical 
discussions on this" su'bject into an endless deadlock. Precisely this fact emphasizes 
the heed for a political approach to the solution of this problem, not a resumption of 
technical disputes. 

The statements made 'by representatives of non-aligned countries in our Committee 
have shown how serious is the desire of the overwhelming majority of countries to bring 
about the earliest possible cessation of underground nuclear weapon tests. What the 
majority of the members of the Committee would like is that the United States, which is 
crammed to the limit with nuclear weapons of various types, and for various purposes, 
should reconsider its negative position and agree to the proposal of the United Arab 
Republic, and thus it wouia be possible to put an end to nuclear tests for ever. To 
solve this long-drawn-out problem at the present .time,: all that is needed is good will on 
the part of the United States and nothing more. 
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Mr^ FOSTEE (United States of America): The Soviet representative has again 
±'Od.rj r-peatod his support for an unverified moratoritim ori small underground tests 
accompanied by a treaty banning tests above a seismic magnitude of 4,75. There can 
be no mistake about that proposal. It is an old Soviet proposal. It has been said 
by tbo Soviet representative that some of our proposals go back to 1958; I suspect 
that this Soviet proposal may even antedate 1958. I-o has a nevr label; Mr. Tsarapkin 
has again today urged adoption of a comprehensive test ban vv-iti. out on-site inspections 
just as ho has since 1963 at least* Kis position is that there should be no 
inspections, that adoption of an underground ban is a purely political question^ and 
that there must be a political decisi-'u. That is. as I say* an old position, 

T7e have attempted to point out and to prove, as science has proved, that in a 
substantial number of instances it is impossible to differentiate between earthquakes 
and nuclear explosionso That still continues tc be the situation^ As long as those 
unidentifiable incidents remain, then, in order to have a durable agreement, it is 
essential, as Mr* Burns said today, that there should be a means of verifying what 
has actually taken place* But the. USSR refuses' to agree. That means that today, 
as before, one nation and one nation alone •—- not the United States — stands in the 
position of preventing the achievement Qf a comprehensive test ban to stop all nuclear 
t^^sts, with the contribution that this would make to limiting the spread of nuclear 
v^eaponsc. That cannot be concealed or avoided by statements about its being only a 
political decision. It must be political in a sense; but a gopd political decision 
— in order to achieve Y/hat we are all here to achieve. — - must be- based also on the 
state of scientific knowledge in the world today about how a test ban can be monitored* 

As vro have said so frequently, we have d.?voted large resources to improving 
detection and identification capabilities; we are continuing to devote large resources 
to su(;h improvement. 

The United Kingdom representative said today that through its contributions the 
United Kingdom has .* nproved this capability, making it possible — and I quote my friend 
fron t', -3 Soviet Union — with "goodwill" to achieve what v/e all Iinow should be 
achieved here and now* I am sorry that I have to point to this position taken by 
the Soviet Union as being one that stands in the way of what we all want, but that 
indeed is the situation,, 
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The position of ray delegation is clear: various types of arrangements for an 
unverified underground ban, regardless of the form which they take or the length of time 
to which they would apply, are unacceptable to my Government. I believe all delegations 
will still recall the most unfortunate experience the United States — and, I think it 
can be said, the whole world — had in the autumn of 1961 when, despite an understanding 
with the USSR, the greatest series of nuclear tests in history was suddenly undertaken 
by the Soviet Union. Since, that time Yie have said consistently that a moratorium is 
not a safe and reliable means of securing a cessation of tests, and that is true today. 

I shall quote something that was said in 1962: 

"It is of course a sad historical fact that the Soviet Union ended the last 

voluntary moratorium by resuming tests a year ago. But we also know that the 

Government of the United States itself was not free from strong pressure to resume 

testing* To its great credit it then resisted the pressure*" 

( ieNDC/PV.78, p. 7 ) 
That was a quotation from a statement made at the plenary meeting of this Conference on 
3 September 1962 by the representative of Burma, who then continued his discussion of 
the moratorium by saying: 

".♦♦. if an unconditional moratorium on underground tests were now to be 

declared, who could doubt that it would not be long before internal pressures 

built up again on both sides to a point where they would become irresistible; 

and, as we see today, a moratorium that fails adds greatly to the magnitude 

of our problem." ( ibid. ) 

I think it is clear to all who are acquainted with United States policy over the 
years that a test ban cannot be concluded by my Government where there is no provision 
or effective arrangements to ensure the observance of agreements entered into* In the 
case of underground testing this still means that some on-site inspections are required. 

Mr. TSARAPKIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from Russian ): 
Since the representative of the United States has" tried to assert here that the Soviet 
Union resumed its tests at a time when a moratorium was in existence, I think it 
necessary to set the record straight. Actually — and Mr. Foster also should know this 
— the then President of the United States, Mr. Eisenhower, stated on 31 December 1959 
that the United States would not in future consider itself bound by the moratorium, and 
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therefore, legally, from 1 January I960 ihere was no moratorium in effect. It is known 
also that the United States was already at that time carrying out intensive preparations' 
for nuclear testing, especially underground. That \7as the real situation with regard 
to the moratorium^ As you see, there v/as no violation of the moratorium by the Soviet 
Union, since the United States had denounced it, 17hat the representative of the United 
States has just said shows that the United States does not wish to give up continuing 
its series of underground weapon tests and that it is not prepared to accept a ban on 
underground nuclear Y/eapon tests. We can only express our regret. 

Mro FOSTER (United States) : I hesitate to carry on this unfruitful discussion. 
I think it is perfectly clear that the Soviet Union also is^^fe^ntinuing to test undergroxuid. 
I think it is clear also that, in recalling what was said in 1959 by our then President, 
one should recall also that the then Chairman of the Council of .Ministers: of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Krushchev, said on 14 January 1960 that the Soviet Union vfould not be the 
first to resume testing. I think the facts speak for themselves. 

The Conference decided to issue the following communique s 

"The Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament 
today held its 231st plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, 
G-eneva, under the chairmanship of Mr. Obi, representative of Nigeria. 

'^Statements were made by the representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Soviet Union and the United States. 

"The delegation of the United Kingdom tabled a paper entitled 
^Notes on United Kingdom research on techniques for distinguishing 
between earthquakes and iinderground explosions ^ .—'^ 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Tuesday, 
14 September 1965, at 10.30 a.m." 

The meeting rose at 12.35 p.m. 
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